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MISS. STEPHENS. 


¢ cares ' sweet peodiet | to thee belong 
e feelings which give eloquence to song ; 
Bright form of truth—Timidity’s own child, 
Thy mien is modest, as thy strains are wild; 
Thou showest woman in her loveliest dress, 
Pleas’st by thy smiles, and win’st with gentleness.” 


Tne profession of an actor has been generally held up to 
the utmost ridicule: and contempt, and when referred to a 
former period of dramatic history we must say, not without 
some appearance of truth and justice; but it must be al- 
lowed that the last thirty years has wrought a wondrous 
change in the affairs of the stage, for during that time its 
moral spirit has been improving in a degree not unsuited 
to the rank which that great ‘“‘ mover of mankind” ought 
to sustain among a civilized people. 

The eminent performers of the past day had left a stain 
upon the stage; superior ability seemed to have some 
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connexion with more fearless licentiousness. The lofty 
eloquence and generous sentiments of the Drama—its lan- 
guage of manly truth and matron virtue, formed a painful 
contrast to the lips from which they fell; and where the 
hero was a profligate, and the heroine a wanton, the The- 
atre, keenly reprobated by the sterner ranks of ‘society, 
was entitled, even amongst its warmest friends, to no sup- 
port beyond that of a faint and reluctant praise. 

At that period, female performers were considered as in 
a situation of the most degraded kind; they were rigidly 
excluded from the pale of virtuous society, and their own 
vicious conduct served only to add fuel to the public indig- 
nation. The names of a WOFFINGTON, a CiBBER, a CLIVE, 
a Bappety, and others, will: long stain the annals of 
dramatic record; and it may be remembered, that fifty 
years since, it was so uncommen a circumstance to finda 
virtuous woman on the boards, that the rakes and fashion- 
ables of the town, who had laid long and fruitless siege to 
the chastity of Miss MackLtn, were perfectly astounded at 
its impregnability, and could only account for the circum- 
stance by attributing to her a coldness of constitution ! 

Mrs. Sippons may be considered as the first that passed 
through the dramatic ordeal with the highest feelings of 
private respect : her natural talents, joined to her acquired 
abilities, commanded universal admiration ; and she shewed 
the possibility of at once standing high in theatrical excel- 
lence, and retaining those purer distinctions, without which 
the glory of woman’s talent “‘ lights only to her shame.” 
From the era of this truly celebrated actress’s appearance, 
the stage rose in purity—feminine habits grew more de- 
serving of public approval, and the stage became refined 
from a place of fearful exposure, into a‘ refuge for that 
genius and loveliness which became equally sure of protec- 
tion and reward. 

It is, indeed, a consideration peculiarly agreeable to wh 
those who have paid any attention to the dramatic perform- ha 
ances of the country, that there'are now among the profes- p 
sion many eminent characters, whose private conduct re- 
flects the highest honour on their public station. Of such, del 
no one is more worthy both of praise and imitation than the |" 
lady whose portrait forms the embellishment of our present 
Number. 
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Miss SrePHENs is the greatest theatrical favourite we 
ever had; we have watched her progress from the night of 
her debéit with feelings of the most anxious (we may say 
affectionate) description, and have seen her attain the 
highest point of eminence in her } Ager ane with a sensation 
of pleasure, more gratefully felt than easily described. 
‘There is something in the first impression created by the 
appearance of Miss STEPHENS [as a writer in a cotempo- 
rary dramatic publication excellently observes) by her air 
of perfect simplicity and unaffected manner, which is pre- 
possessing in the highest degree, and which forms an ad- 
mirable introduction to her exertions as a singer. Al- 
though, in the strictest acceptation of the word, a scientific 
siager, she never disgusts her hearers by a meretricious 
and misplaced display of her attainments ; and the critic, 
whilst listening to her warblings, feels that ‘‘ his occupa- 
tion’s gone,” and that he has nothing left to bestow but 
the most unqualified commendation.” 

The first appearance of this sweet so ss before the 
metropolitan public was on the 23d of September, 1813, 
in the character of Mandane, and she i iately acquired 
the most distinguished approbation and patronage, which 
we are truly happy to observe has never been diminished 
towards her. 

It will not be expected of us that we should take a criti- 
cal survey of the whole of Miss STEPHENS’s rmances, 
but a few of the principal among them we shall just men- 
tion. Of these her Di Vernon in Rob Roy is enriched with 
many striking beauties, and, in fact, may be considered as 
one of her most distinguished efforts. Her song of ‘‘ My 
Highland Lad,” is a splendid display of taste, science, and 
expression ; the alternate change of style, from the impas- 
sioned to the tender and subdued, in this composition, 
(a variation, the merit of which, we believe, is exclusively 
attributable to Miss S.) has an effect upom the audience 
which we shall not attempt to describe, and in the duet 
harmonized to “* Roy’s Wife,” her notes are (if we may use 
the expression) absolutely chrystalized. 

Zerlina, in‘* The Libertine,” is another of Miss STEPHENS’sS 
delightful personations, and if it does not boast the exces- 
sive liveliness of Madame Foponr, it is, at least, deficient in 
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no other respect. Indeed we cannot but honestly acknow- 
ledge, we are ‘* unfashionable enough” to think Miss S.’s 
execution of “‘ List, and I'll find Love,” (the English of Ve- 
drai Carino) superior to that of her Italian rival ; the move- 
ment which she gives it, is slower, and we think improves 
its effect. ‘The air‘is almost one of the sweetest and most 
delicious we have ever listened to, and aided as it is by 
Miss STEPHENS’s “ silver tones” 

‘¢ Thrilling and healing, 

Over us stealing 

With exquisite feeling,” 
It ravishes the senses, and lays them in a momentary ely- 
sinm. 

*¢ Oh! if there be an heaven upon earth 
It is this! It is this!” 

Her Polly, in the “‘ Beggar's Opera,” and the ‘‘ Maid of 
the Mill,” must not be passed over without notice. Indeed 
we cannot but pronounce her the most interesting Patty that 
ever adorned the stage. It is in such characters of modest 
simplicity as the latter one that Miss STEPHENS stands un- 
equalled. It would be well if the former piece were ex- 
punged the stage altogether, although Miss STEPHENS im- 
parts to the character all the effect necessary. 

Zelinda, in ** The Slave,” Adriana, in the ‘‘ Comedy of Er- 
rors,” Lucy Bertram, in ‘* Guy Mannering,” Susanna, in 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” and the Second Violetta, in “Don 
John” must also be ranked amongst her best performances; 
but we teel so well assured that Miss STEPHENS’s admirable 
personation of those characters is so well known to every 
frequenter of the theatre, that we shall give up the task of 
enlarging on their description, as we wish to allot a short 
space te few observations from the pen of a cotempo- 

(1 

Miss STEPHENS is certainly not regularly beautiful, but 
her fine eyes, the pleasing expression of her countenance, 
the natural elegance and unaffected modesty of lier de- 
portment, and her air of perfect simplicity, form an admi- 
rable introduction to her exertions as a singer, and excite 





(1) The British Stage, Vol.V- 
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the most intense interest of the beholders. Her voice is 
not the most powerful ; the amazing volume and the irri- 
sistible power of BILLINGTON, CATALANI, or WILSON, are 
not to be looked for in Miss STEPHENS. She is, there- 
fore, not a bravura singer, and should never, we think, at- 
tempt bravura songs; she does not roll out those impe- 
tuous passages which amaze and overpower us—which 
take the mind as it were by storm; she moves in a less 
ambitious sphere, but in one where it is more delightful to 
the mind to recognize female excellence. In a word, she 
gives us not the power but the pleasure of her art. 
We think we cannot do better than conclude this article 
with the following beautiful sonnet to Miss SrzPHENS, by 
Cuauncy Hare TownsEnD. 


“Oh! sing to me for ever !—might that be 
I fondly deem I ne’er should feel again 
That sad recurrence of unvaried pain, 
Which words impart not, and no eye can see. 
How much, enchantress! do I owe to thee, 
While thy sweet voice thus weaves the tuneful chain ; 
It untwines ¢hat which fetters heart and brain, 
And sets the captives of the bosom free. 
Could I repay thee with a verse as sweet 
As thine own melody, the debt were less. 
Not with such hope my feelings I express, 
But that while plausive crowds thy praise repeat, 
This may perchance more genuine joy impart, 
To know that thou hast sooth’d one lonely heart.” 





ON THE DRAMA. 
(Resumed from page 61.) 


The plays of Shakspeare are those which hold pre- 
eminence on the English stage. Many of them, it must 
be admitted, contain the finest moral lessons, and are cal- 
culated to produce a deep impression on the mind. Among 
the most celebrated in this respect may be ranked Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Richard the Third; they teach us to 
avoid ambition and caer nes stings of a guilty con- 
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science; they also shew the pregress of crime, and that a 
mao, meaning well at first, may by ambition and pride, be 
led to commit such actions as he would before have shud- 
dered in the bare contemplation of. The character of 
Shylock conveys a powerful warning against harbouring 
avarice or revenge, and there are plays of a similar nature 
that hold a high rank on the British stage, the leading fea- 
a of which are also in favour of virtue and good mo- 
rals. 

That afew exceptionable passages are to be found in 
some of our plays is a fact which cannot perhaps be con- 
troverted; but that they are productive of such serious 
consequences as would justify the discountenancing of 
theatrical representations altogether, is an opinion to which 
few it is believed will assent. It is a fact incapable of 
contradiction that where a vein of immorality is found to 
pervade a whole piece, neither the ingenuity of the plot, 
the excellence of the acting, nor any other consideration 
can preserve it from condemnation. 

Of cage | plays the general moral tendency is allowed, 
and the objections to them arise solely from a few desul- 
tory passages, which it is said are offensive to the delicate 
feelings of the fair sex, and not strictly conformable with 
the laws of religion and morality. The passages thus ob- 
jected to, are, it is presumed, principally uf an amatory 
nature ; indeed this seems to be the only species of im- 
morality that has for many years been attacked with re- 
ference to dramatic representations. Now these offensive 
passages in some of our plays are written either broadly, 
or insinuated in the shape of an inuendo or double en- 
tendre. With respect to the first of these, viz. that of an 
indelicate passage spoken out plainly, what sensation can 
it excite in the uncorrupted mind—in the breast of a vir- 
tuous female? Surely it can excite nothing but disgust, a 
feeling calculated to produce much good in favour of virtue. 
Vice, to be admired, must be dressed in a mask ; if it is so 
plainly arranged as to be recognized by virtuous and moral 
persons, it can be productive of no injurious effects. It isan 

ideous monster, that needs only to be seen to be avoided. 
But, with regard to an impropriety of speech, in the sha; 
of an inuendo, who can be aff by this? - It cannot 
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said that persons unused to the paths of sin are to be cor- 
rupted by | they do not understan.1, and with still 
less propriety will it be maintained that those who have 
been initiated into the mysteries of vice, and are acquainted 
with her in all her shapes and features, can be injured by 
the pr ocge of a double entendre, however palpably gross 
it may be. Even these amatory passages, therefore, where 
the idea is not carried through the play, but is only an in- 
sulated part of it, cannot be productive of that serious mis- 
chief which has been supposed by many. 

It may be objected that there are such plays as the 
Stranger and Pizarro, the general tenor of which is im- 
moral; but let it be remembered that these are not the 
growth of an English soil, and although they have been 
transplanted, and are occasionally represented at our the- 
atres, yet the proportion of the German school to the En- 
glish is trifling in the extreme. Let us not therefore, 
where the majority of plays is so great in favour of mo- 
rality, condemn the whole of them on account of a few 
light sentences or double entendres, not understood by one 
half the house, and impossible to be prejudicial to the other. 

London, June 13, 1821. MERCUTIOo. 











EXTRACTS FROM THE 
WORKS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS 


WHO LIVED ABOUT THE TIME OF SHAKSPEARE. 





LOVE IN INFANCY. 


‘© Ah! I remember well (and how can I 

But evermore remember well) when first 

Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt; when, as we sat and sigh'd, 

And look’d upon each other, and conceiv’ 

Not what we ail’d, yet something we did ail, 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look : and thus, 
In that first garden of our simpleness, 
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We spent our childhood: but when began 

To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah ! how then 

Would she, with graver looks, with sweet stern brow 

Check my presumption and my forwardness ; 

Yet still would give me fiowers, still would me show 

What she would have me, yet not have me know.” 
Hymen’s Triumph, by SAMUEL Daniz1, 





WEEPING IN LOVE. 


** Why should those tears be fetch’d forth ? cannot love 
Be even as well-expressed in a good look, 

But it must see her face still in a fountain ? 

It shews like a country maid dressing her head 

By a dish of water : come, ‘tis an old custom 

To weep for love.” 


LOVER’S CHIDINGS 


Prithee forgive me, 

I did but chide in jest ; the best loves use it 

Sometimes ; it sets an edge upon affection. 

When we invite our best friends to a feast, 

’Tis not all sweetmeats that we set before ’em, 

There’s something sharp, and salt, both to whet appetite, 

And make ’em taste their wine well; so, methinks, 

After a friendly, sharp, and savory chiding, 

A kiss tastes wondrous well, and full o’the grape.” 
Women, beware Women, a Tragedy, by T. MIDDLETON, 


“ce 





WOMEN’S INCONSTANCY. 


“6 Who would have thought it ? She that could no more 
Forsake my company, than can the day 

Forsake the glorious presence of the sun. 
When I was absent, then her galled eyes 

Would have shed April showers, and outwept 

The clouds, in that same o’er-passionate mood 
When they drown’d all the world ; yet now forsake me. 
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Women, your eyes shed glances like the sun ; 
Now shines your brightness, now your light is done. 
On the sweet’st flowers you shine, ’tis but a chance, 
And on the basest weed you'll waste a glance.” 

The Insatiate Countess, a Tragedy, by JoHN MaRsTON. 





ONE WHO DIED SLANDERED. 


“¢ Look on those lips, 
Those now lawn pillows, on whose tender softness 
Chaste modest speech, stealing from out his breast, 
Had wont to rest itself, as loth to post 
From out so fair an inn: look, look, they seem 
To stir, 
And breath defiance to black obloquy.” 
Antonio’s Revenge, by JOHN MARSTON. 





PATIENCE. 


“ Patience! why, ’tis the soul of peace : 
Of all the virtues, ’tis the nearest kin to heaven ; 
It makes men look like gods.—The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a suff’rer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
The Honest Whore, a Comedy, by Tuo. DECKER. 





MEN’S NATURES MORE HARD AND SUBTLE 
THAN WOMEN’S. 


‘* How stubbornly this fellow answer’d me ! 

There is a vile dishonest trick in man, 

More than in women: all the men I meet 

Appear thus to me, are harsh and rude, 

And have a subtilty in every thing 

Which love could never know ; but we fond women 

Harbour the easiest and the smoothest thoughts, 
And think all shall go so; it is unjust 

That men and women should be match’d together.” 
The Maid’s Tragedy, by BEAUMONT and FLETCHER 
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NATURAL DEATH. 


“* O thou soft natural death! that art joint twin 
To sweetest slumber !—no rough-bearded comet 
Stares on thy mild departure ; the dull owl 
Beats not against thy casement ; the hoarse wolf 
Scents not thy carrion. Pity winds thy corse 
Whilst horror waits on princes.” — 


DYING MAN. 
‘* See, see how firmly he doth fix his eye 
Upon the crucifix. 
Oh! hold it constant. 
It settles his wild spirits ; and so his eyes 
Melt into tears.” 


The White Devil, by Joun WEBSTER. 


SINGLE LIFE. 
‘“ O fie upon this single life, forego it. 
We read gan Daphne, for her peevish flight, 
Became a fruitless bay-tree ; Syrinx turn’d 
To the pale empty reed: Anaxarate 
Was frozen into marble: whereas, those 
Which married, or prov'd kind unto their friends, 
Were, by a gracious influence, trans-shap’d 
Into the olive, pomegranate, mulberry ; 
Became flowers, precious stones, or eminent stars.’’ 
The Duchess of Malfy, by Joun WEBSTER. 


Marylebone. T.HLK. 


DRAMATIC REVIEW. 





Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, an Historical Tragedy, 
in five Acts, with Notes.—Murray, London, 1821. 
pp. 261. 


(Continued from page 92.) 





The Doge, though he has drawn Bertuccio into the 
plot, feels some compunction at pouring out the blood of 
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his kinsmen, his friends, and of expiating his insult by the 
hands of a plebeian herd; but these feelings are stifled, 
and Bertuccio introduces him, still wrapt in his disguise, 
to the conspirators, and after discovering and associating 
himself with them the bloody plan is settled ; at midnight. 
St. Mark’s great bell is to give the dreadful signal of 
havoc !—of blood! The hour approaches—the Doge in- 
trusts this errand to his heir, his nephew (for he is child- 
less), and pondering over the swift approaching knell of 
death, launches out into the following magnificent soli- 
loquy :-— 

. He is gone, 

And on each footstep moves a life.-—’Tis done— 

Now the destroying angel hovers o’er 

Venice, and pauses ere he pours the vial, 

Even as the eagle o’erlooks his prey, 

And fora soy — in — air, 

Suspends the motion of his mi sings " 

Then swoops with his manndeds bee ou day ! 

That slowly walk’st the waters! march—march on— 

I would not smite i’the dark, but rather see 

That no stroke errs. And you, ye blue sea-waves ! 

Ihave seen you dyed ere:now, and deeply too, 

With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish: gore, 

While that of Venice flow’d too, but, victorious : 

Now thou must wear an unmix’d crimson; no 

Barbaric blood can reconcile us now 

Unto that horrible incarnadine, 

But friend or foe will roll in civic slaughter. 

And have I lived to fourscore years for this ? 

I, who was named Preserver of the City ? 

I, at whose name the million’s caps were flung 

Into the air, and cries from tens of thousands 

Rose up, imploring heaven to send. me blessings, 

And fame, and length of da: see this day ? 

But this day, black within the calendar, 

Shall be succeeded by a bright millennium. 

Doge Dandolo survived to ninety summers 

To vanquish empires, and refuse their crown ; 

I will resign a crown, and make the state 

Renew its freedom—but oh! by what means? _ 
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The noble end must justify them.—What 
Are a few drops of human blood ? ’tis false, 
The blood of tyrants is not human ; they, 
Like to incarnate Molochs, feed on ours, 
Until ’tis time to give them to the tombs 
Which they have made so populous.—Oh world ! 
Oh men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
by crime to punish crime ? 
And slay as if death had but this one gate, 
When a few years would make the sword superfluous ! 
And I, upon the verge of th’ unknown realm, 
Yet send so many heralds on before me ?— 
I must not ponder this. (A pause.) 
Hark! was there not 
A murmur, as of some distant voices, and 
The tramp of feet in martial unison ? 
What phantoms even of sound our wishes raise ! 
It cannot be—the signal hath not rung— 
Why pauses it? my nephew’s messenger 
Should be upon his way to me, and he 
Himself perhaps even now draws grating back 
Upon its ponderous hinge the steep tower portal, 
Where swings the sullen huge oracular bell, 
Which never knells but for a princely death, 
Or for a state in peril, forth 
Tremendous bodements ; let it do its office, 
And be this peal its awfullest and last. 
Sonnd till the strong tower rock !—What ! silent still : 
I would go forth, but that my post is here, 
To be the centre of re-union to 
The oft discordant elements which form 
Leagues of this nature, and to keep compact 
The wavering or the weak, in case of conflict ; 
For if they should do battle, ‘twill be here, 
Within the palace, that the strife will thicken ; 
Then here must be my station, as becomes 
The master-mover.—Hark ! he comes—he comes, 
My nephew, brave Bertuccio’s messenger.— 
What tidings? Is he marching? hath he sped ?— 
They here! all’s lost—yet will I make an effort.” 
One Bertram, a conspirator and a very Jaffier, has be- 
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trayed the plot, from his anxiety to save his patron Lioni, 
whom he cattioned not to go forth on the eve of the in- 
tended massacre. The Doge is arrested and hurried be- 
fore the Council, where his guilt is fully proved, and he is 
condemned to death. His wife’s intercession for his life, 
and address to her husband, finding that intercession vain, 
are very good. 
We shall conclude our extracts with a transcript of part 
of the closing scene. 

Doge. May I speak ? 

Ben. Thou may’st ; 
But recollect the people are without, 
Beyond the compass of the human voice. 

Doge. 1 speak to time and to eternity, 
Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 
Ye elements! in which to be resolved 
I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 
Upon you! Ye blue waves! which bore my banner. 
Ye winds! which flutter’d o’er as if you loved it, 
And fill’d my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many atriumph! Thou, my native earth, 
Which I have bled for, and thou foreign earth, 
Which drank this willing blood from many a wound ! 
Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 
Reek up to heaven! Ye skies, which will receive it ! 
Thou sun! which shinest on these things, and Thou! 
Who kindlest and who quenchest suns !—Attest ! 
I am not innocent—but are these guiltless ? 
I perish, but not unavenged ; far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be, 
And show these eyes, before they close, the doom 
Of this proud city, and { leave my curse 
= her ous her’s for ever !———-Yes, the hours 

re silently engendering of the day, 
When she, fe. built ‘gainst Attilae bulwark, 
Shall] yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield 
Unto a bastard Attila, without 
Shedding so much blood in her last defence 
As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding her, 
Shall pour in sacrifice.—She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appanage to those 
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Who shall despise her !~She:shall stoop to be 
A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 
Beggars for nobles, panders for a people ! 
Then, when the Hebrew’s in thy palaces, 
The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his ; 
When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and in their shameful need 
Make their nobility a plea for pity ; 
Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 
Of their t fathers’ heritage, shall. fawn 
Round a barbarian Vice of King’s Vice-gerent, 
Even in the palace ‘where they sway’d as sovereigns, 
Even in the palace where they slew their sovereign, 
Proud of some name they have disgrac’d, or sprung 
—_ an adulteress boastful of her guilt Be 

ith some large gondolier or foreign soldier, 
Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 
To the third spurious generation ; when 
Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 
Slaves turn’d o’er to the vanquish’d by the victors, 
Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 
And scorn’d even by the vicious for such vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image or to name them; 
Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject kingdom, 
All thine inheritance shall be her shame 
Entail’d on thy less virtuous daughters, grown 
A wider proverb for worse prostitution ;— 
When all the ills of conquer’d states shall cling thee, 
Vice without splendour, sin without relief, 
Even from the gloss of jove to-smooth it o’er, 
But in its stead coarse lusts of habitude, 
Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness 
Depraving nature’s frailty to an art ;— 
When these and more are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure, 
Youth without honour, age without respect, 
Meanness and weakness; and a sense. of woe 





’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st not murmur, 
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Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts : 
Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 
Amidst thy many murders, think of mine! 
Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes ! 
Gehenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom ! 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods ! 
Thee and thy serpent seed! 

(Here the Doge turns and addresses the Executioner.) 
Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as my curse! 
Strike—and but once! 

After this very lengthened notice, our remarks must be 
compressed. Marino Faliero exhibits a powerful hand al- 
most every where; though its best passages are weakened 
by tedious prolixity, there are many original thoughts ; 
the diction is vigorous, and the prominent characters are 
striking. The Doge exhibits throughout all the pride of a 
Venetian senator—he feels that the majesty of Venice is 
insulted, in the slight shewn him, which does not affect 
him as an individual merely, but as it lowers his office and 
degrades the pine Having once given way to 
the determination of exterminating the offenders, and find- 
ing to effect his purpose he must be aided by the conspira- 
tors, his heart revolts at associating with men so far be- 
neath his dignity. His firmness in meeting death is equally 
in good keeping. Improbability meets us more forcibly 
in the Doge’s statement of his motives for marrying An- 
giolina. But we will turn from this, to call the attention 
of our readers to the Doge’s magnificent soliloquy previous 
to joining the conspirators, and that previous to his arrest, 
and his whole speech when on the verge of his execution. 
The idea 

** [ speak to time and to eternity, _ 
Of which I grow a portion—not to man.” 
Is one of those brilliant poetical images that few of our 
living authors could hope to elicit. We have frequently 
imagined that Lord Byron has often embodied his own 
character in his poetry—it is a character despicable enough. 
A man who would be at war with all: his fellow-creatures 
L2 ‘ 
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—whose ambition is so hungry as to crave and yearn for 
their admiration of his talents; but who, having no other 
mode of injuring mankind, would sap the foundations of 
moral happiness, by creating a contempt for what all men 
of right feeling esteem sacred: an affectation of misan- 
thropy, a contempt for whatever is good in church or state, 
and an aim at making men dissatisfied with life, have even 
been apparent in Lord Byron’s writings ; but we do not 
hesitate to say, however familiar his Lordship may be with 
.Vice, or however much he may attempt to render us, by 
his poetic powers, less and less apprehensive of coming in 
contact, with what at a distance we view with abhorrence, 
we think he would recoil with more apprehension than 
most men from the termination of this existence, notwith- 
standing he appears so thoroughly disgusted with it. 

We have referred to Mr. SHELLEY’s ‘‘ Cenci” huwever, 
and ought in justice to say, Lord Byron is not to be 
classed with that imitator, who pours out pollution, ob- 
scenity, and irreligion with a bold hand, and to whom 
some of the foregoing remarks would justly apply. 

We will now take our leave of Marino Faliero ; the ge- 
neral features of the play remind us strongly of a tragedy 
we recollect seeing at Paris, about the time the present 
Odeon opened, ‘‘ The Sicilian Vespers,” which was remark- 
ably well received ; its diction appeared very good, but we 
did not see it in print ; probably some of our readers were 
more fortunate, and have a copy of the play we allude to; 
in that case they will see the similarity which it strikes us 
subsists between the two works. 

The strong resemblance to ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” we need 
not enlarge upon, as that must be apparent to all. It isa 

roduction, however, that will add some laurels to Lord 

yron’s fame, though had its author been unknown to the 
world, its beauties would, in all probability, have lan- 
guished in obscurity, amidst the tedious passages which 
they enliven. 
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SHAKSPERIANA. 


No. III. 
Being a Collection of Anecdotes, and Fragments—relating 
to S are—with critiques, and observations on his Dra- 
matic powers and compositions, original and select. 


By G. Creep. 


‘¢ Peerless SHAKSPEARE brightly shone, 
With a lustre all his own ; 

While with eloquence divine, 

Nature speaks thro’ ev’ry line; 

O’er the subject passion reigns, 

Reason charms and judgment chains, 
And with unresisted sway, 

Steals each captive sense away.” 


17.—SHAKSPEARE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


It is a matter much to be regretted by every admirer of 
dramatic literature, that we are so destitute of information 
respecting the lives and characters of so many of our En- 
glish poets, particularly SHaksPEARE, whose writings have 
given, and must continue to give, such infinite pleasure to 
every reader endowed with any taste for poetry or dra- 
matic writing. 

Anecdotes of authors and actors, since his day, having 
been so carefully collected and published, do but remind 
us of the loss we have sustained, in not having had handed 
to us some account of the private. and histrionic occurrences 
which, undoubtedly, must have pretty strongly marked 
the life of this inimitable writer. And though now near 
two hundred years since he retired from the stage, a time 
when his merit was not, perhaps, held in such high esti- 
mation as it now is, I doubt not but many interesting par- 
ticulars might yet be collected respecting him. For the 
following anecdote I do not recollect my authority, but it 
was handed to me in such a manner that I have no doubt 
of its authenticity. 

L3 
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It is well known that Queen Elizabeth was a great ad- 
mirer of the bard, and used frequently (as was the cus- 
tom with people of rank in those days) to appear upon the 
stage before the audience, and to sit delighted behind the 
scenes while the plays of our bard were performed. One 
evening SHAKSPEARE performed the part of a monarch 
{perhaps in Henry IV.] The audience knew of her Ma- 
jesty’s being in the house. She crossed the stage while 
SHAKsPEARF was performing his part, and, on receiving 
the accustomed greeting from the audience, moved politely 
to the poet, but he did not notice it. When behind the 
scenes, she caught his eye, and moved again, but still he 
would not throw off his character to notice her; this made 
her Majesty think of some means to know whether he 
would or not depart from the dignity of his character 
while on the stage. Accordingly, as he was about to make 
his exit, she stepped before him, dropped her glove, and 
recrossed the stage, which SHAKSPEARE noticing, took up 
with these words, so immediately after finishing his speech, 
that they seemed as belonging to it : 

* And though now bent on this Aigh embassy, 
Yet stoop we to take up our cousin's glove !” 


He then walked off the stage, wat pees the glove to 
the Queen, who was highly pl with his behaviour, 
and complimented him on its propriety.—Would that our 
performers of the present day were so attentive to the bu- 
siness of the scene, and did not, on the slightest occasion, 
depart from the dignity of their characters, and thereby 
injure the effect, to bow to the applause of the gallery. 
Monthly Mirror, Vol. xx. p. 330, 


18. 

“¢ The only ancient prodigy of England was SHaks- 
PEARE; his numbers are not less sweet than his concep- 
tions are sublime and original. Had only a few of his 
best scenes and dramas descended to us, well might the 
moderns exclaim that the loss of the rest was irreparable. 
Yet even in this mighty genius, something is to be forgiven, 
and something to be rejected. Where he possesses his 
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true inspiration, he never was nor ever will be equalled. 
‘ Nature,’ as Pore says, ‘ speaks through him.’” 
RICHARDSON. 


19.—SHAKSPEARE’S MONUMENT. 


‘It is well known to the generality of his admirers, 
that the monument of SHAKSPEARE, at his native town of 
Stratford on Avon, stood till within a year or two, with his 
body resting on a cushion, and a pen in his right hand. A 
young man, a friend of Dr. DavENPoRT (who is rector of 
the church,) spending a few days with him, visited the 
spot, and, in a feeling of sacrilegious folly, snatched the 
pen from his hand and broke it to pieces, and a common 
quill is now substituted. Dr. D. nearly fainted. It is a 
matter of much astonishmeut and regret that such liberties 
have been allowed to be taken with this only true relict of the 
bard of Albion. Some years ago, that indefatigable mounte- 
bank, Mr. MALOong, caused this monument to be painted 
white all over, thereby effacing the different colours of the 
dress, &c. it had been ornamented with for above one hundred 
aud sixty years, and might have been a cory of the apparel 
of SHAKSPEARE. The late lamented Mr. BuLLock more 
rationally took some casts from the bust; but these are 
liberties, and sacrilegious ones, that ought not to be per- 
mitted. There may be a thousand despoliators—there can 
never be another SHAKSPEARE.” Cc. 





20. 


‘¢ SHaKSPEARE is the first considerable author of sub- 
lime and of familiar dialogue in our language. Of the 
books which he read, and from which he formed his style, 
some have perished, and the rest are neglected. 
His Sebadions ade therefore unnoted, his allusions are un- 
discovered, and many beauties, both of pleasantry and 
greatness, are lost with the objects to which they were 
united, as the figures vanish when the canvass has de- 
cayed.” 


JOHNSON. 
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21.—CHRONOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


Dr. DRAKE assigns the period of SHAKSPRARE’S Com- 
mencing Dramatic Poet to the year 1590, and he arranges 
the list of his plays chronologically thus : 

1 Pericles (2)i di crisles cc ddcctiosedivsssccccces HR 
2 Comedy of Errors, and 1591 
3 Love’s Labour Lost aeeerseseeeeee ee 

4 Henry VI. Part l. and .......0--..ece0es 
5 Henry VI. Part 2. (the 2d. and 3d. of the com- 


mon editions, excluding entirely that which 1592 
has been called usually Part 1........... 
6 Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 1593 
7 Romeo and Juliet ............f °°" °°" 
8 Taming of the Shrew ...... Page rbiaienctee tines 1594 





(1) Pericles, the first on the list, is considered by this 
critic as the earliest effort of the young dramatist in 1590; 
and as being principally if not entirely his own. This play 
was printed in quarto as early as 1609, by HENRY Gosson, 
who explicitly gave it as the work of SHAKSPEARE. It is 
not among the twenty quartos reprinted by Mr. STEEVENS 
in four volumes, probably because at the time of that peb- 
lication the editur had not considered it. The testimony 
of DRYDEN is adduced by Dr. Drake as of great autho- 
rity with respect to its being SHAKSPEARE’s, and for its 
being his earliest play : 

‘© SHAKSPEARE’S own muse his Pericles first bore, 

The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor.” 
Prol. to Circe. 1677. 

The learned critic cites many beautiful passages from 
this play, and apologizes for its dumb shews and other ir- 
regularities by the practice of the poet’s predecessors, by 
which it is not wonderful he should have oe seduced in 
his very first attempt. It ap probable, from a sug- 
gestion of Mr. STEEVENS, that SHAKSPEARE meant his 
Prince of Tyre to be called Pyrocles, a name borrowed 
from SyDNEY’s Arcadia, published in 1590, and much ad- 
mired by SHAKSPEARE. But how it became corrupted or 
confused into Pericles is uncertain. Dr, Drake concludes 
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9 Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 1595 

10 cies Dees eli Rep tete Say ms ace 

11 King Richard II......, 

12 Henry IV. Part I. and p.........06. costs. 1596 

13 Henry IV. Part II..... 

14 The Merchant of — ay ie 1597 

15 9 be i Sabge 

16 King John, and ...... 

4 Re ee one that Ends Well fooeteesceseeetes 1598 

18 Henry V. and .......... 

19 Muck’ Ade sbout Nothing frttcttees* weve 1599 

20 As You Like ee am D 1600 

21 M Wives 0: indsor, an 

2 ‘role and Cressida an aj ee weve 1602 
en’ an 

OA Timon of Athens? 122° 8tt* 8888 seecseceees . 1602 

25 Measure for Measure .........+.+- memes 1603 

26 King Lear ......... pated be GPC RPE rye 1604 

27 Cymbeline ............ Ceccetiuasaamaea -- 1605 

SP MEN, vc no vcnccccagetccccusséccaeaaven 1606 

29 Julius Cesar .. Ynks-0:6.6.0.919th/adedihierakeke DR 

30 Antony and Cleopatra Ce 60 da Sen toeeatNaes 1608 

31 Coriolanus ........ ts 4046560 OF tek Lk eaees 1609 

32 The Winter’s Tale ...........0ccceccscsces 1610 

33 The Tempest .........cccceccees is 0 canes 1611 

34 Othello......... ARES AR Spree PRA Ee ee 1612 

35 Twelfth: Night s.\.. 2. cccccccccccscccscctes 1613 


Mr. Drake defends the Comedy of Errors, the second 
play in the list, from many imputed faults, and he says of 
Love's Labour Lost, (the next in order) that ‘‘ no play in 
the author’s works exhibits more decisive marks of juve- 
nility ;” and he asserts that it displays several poetic gems, 
contains many just moral apothems, and is distinguished 
by “‘ an intrinsic and almost inexplicable power of pleasing, 
which serves, perhaps, better than any criterion, to ascer- 





his inquiry by observing that ‘‘ this play deserves to be 
removed from the appendix to the editions of SHAKSPEARE, 
where it has hitherto appeared, and incorporated into the 
body of his works.” 

Shakspeare and his Times, Vol. II. 286. 
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tain the genuine property of SHAKSPEARE,”’ which if ap- 
plied to 7itus Andronicus, and what has been called The 
First Part of Henry VI. at once evinces the rent of their 
pretensions.” The spuriousness of the latter has been 
fully proved by Mr. Martone. Rejecting this, therefore, 
the two plays hitherto called the second and third parts of 
Henry VI. will stand as the first and second, and are con- 
sidered by Dr. D. as the next production of the poet, ori- 
ginally sketched by Martow, PEELE, and others, but to- 
tally recast and reformed by our poet’s masterly hand. 
* If, however,” observes Dr. D. ‘‘ it should be thought 
convenient to: have the old play of Henry VI. (i.e. the first 
part) (2) at hand for reference, let it be placed in an ap- 
pendix to the poet’s works ; dislodging for that purpose 
the disgusting tragedy of 7itus Andronicus, (3) which has 
hitherto, to the disgrace.of. our. national literature, and of 





(2) Dr. Jounson says “ that of the first part of Henry VI. 
there is no copy earlier than that of the folio of 1623, 
though the two succeeding parts are extant in two editions 
in quarto in 1600.” 

(3) **The chronology of Titus Andronicus (observes Dr. 
JOHNSON) does not prove it to be SHAKSPEARE’s. If it had 
been written twenty-five years in 1614, it might have been 
written when he was twenty-five years old. en he left 
Warwickshire I know not; but at the age of twenty-five it 
was rather too late to fly for deer steeling. RAVENSCROFT, 
who in the reign of Cuarues II. revised this play, and re- 
stored it to the stage, tells ee Partie 3-90 from a the- 
atrical tradition I suppose, which in his time might be of 
sufficient authority, that this play was touched in different 
parts by SHAKSPEARE, but written by some other poet. I 
do not find SHAKsPEARE’s touches very discernible” 

RavENscROFT, instead of diminishing any of the hor- 
rors of this tragedy, seized every opportunity of making 
large additions to them, of which the following may serve 
as a fair specimen. Tamora stabs her child, upon which 
the Moor utters the following lines :— 

‘¢ She has outdone me even in mine own art ; 
Outdone me in murder—killed her own child! 
Give it me, PU eat it!” 
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our noblest poet, accompanied every edition aspiring to be 
complete, from the folio of 1623, to the re-impression of 
1813!” Dr. DRAKE gives not the smallest countenan¢e to 
the claims of Locrine, Sir John Oldcastle, “4 ) The London 
Prodigal, The Puritan, (5) Cromwell, (6) or Thé York- 
shire Tragedy, which indeed have never been supported by 
any competent authority. The genuine productions of our 
cy for the theatre are therefore (as already stated) thirty- 
ve, 





A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN MILTON AND SHAKSPEARE, 
BY DR. SYMMONS. 





AmoNG the compositions of our own country, ‘‘ Comus” 
certainly stands unrivalled for its affluence in poetic ima- 

and diction ; and, as an effort of the creative power, 
it can be paralleled only by the muse of SHAKSPEARE ; by 
whom, in this respect, it is possibly exceeded. 





(4) “* Sir John Oldcastle, placed by some critics in 1598, 
is certainly not worthy to he ranked among the works of 
the poet, and it is with great propriety that it has generally 
been rejected. It has, however, evident marks, in places, 
of strong and similar genius, which might have arisen from 
his having improved it; but even then they appear to be 
the shadow of his writing rather than the writing or 

IBDIN. 

(5) The Puritan, produced 1600, stands directly on the 
same ground as Sir John Oldcastle, and whatever hand 
SHAKSPEARE might have had in it, as it is far from a bad 
play, he beat 4 probably left it unfinished, from his impa- 
tience to work at the two admirable productions that fol- 
lowed, 4s You Like it, and Merry Wives of Windsor. 

(6) Cromwell, produced 1601, is rejected as SHAKs- 
PEARE’S, With the greatest justice, for it has, upon the 
whole, less of those marks of his genius and judgment than 
any of those pieces that have been merely attributed to 

im. 
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With SHAKSPEARE the whole, with exception to sonid 
rude outlines or suggestions of the story, is the immedi- 
ate emanation of his own mind; but MILTon’s erudition 
prohibited him from this extreme originality, and was 
perpetually supplying him with thoughts, which would 
sometimes obtain the preference from his judgment, and 
would sometimes be mistaken for her own property by his 
invention. Original, however, he is ; and of all the sons of 
song inferior in this requisite of genius only to SHax- 
SPEARE. Neither of these wonderful men was so far pri- 
vileged above his species as to possess other means of ac- 
quiring knowledge than through the inlets of the senses, 
and the subsequent operations of the mind on this first 
mass of ideas. The most exalted of human intelligences 
cannot form one mental phantasm uncompounded of this 
visible world. Neither SHAKSPEARE nor MiLTon could 
conceive a sixth corporeal sense, or a creature absolutely 
distinct from the inhabitants of this world. A Caliban, or 
an 4riel; a devil, or an angel, are only several composi- 
tions and modifications of our animal creation; and heaven 
and hell, can be built with nothing more than our terres- 
trial elements, newly arranged and variously combined. 
The distinction, therefore, between one human intelligence 
and another, must be occasioned solely by the different de- 
grees of clearness, force, and quickness, with which it 
perceives, retains, and combines. On the superiority in 
these mental faculties it would be difficult to decide between 
those extraordinary men, who are the immediate subjects 
of our remark ; for, if we are aatonished at that power, 
which, from a single spot, as it were, could collect suffi- 
cient materials for the construction of a world of its own, 
we cannot gaze without wonder at that proud ifi- 
cence of intellect, which rushing, like some mighty river, 
through extended lakes, and receiving into its bosom the 
contributary waters of a thousand régions, preserves its 
course, its name, and its character, entire. With Mi1- 
TON, from whatever mine the ore may originally be deriv- 
ed, the coin issues from his own mint, with his own image 
and superscription, and passes into currency with a value pe- 
culiar to itself. To speak accurately, the mind of SHak- 
SPEARE could not create; and that of MiLTon invented 
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with equal, or nearly equal, power and effect. If we ad- 
mit, in ‘* Zhe Tempest,” or the ‘* Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” a higher flight of the inventive faculty, we must 
allow a less interrupted stretch of it in the ‘‘ Comus;” in 
this poem there may be something, which might have been 
corrected by the revising judgment of its author; but its 
errors in thought and language, are so few and trivial that 
ef must be regarded as the inequalities of the plumage, 
and not as depression or the unsteadiness of the wing. 
The most splendid results of SHAKSPEARE’S poetry. are 
still urged, and separated by some interposing defect; but 
the poetry of the ‘* Comus” may be contemplated as a series 
of gems strung on golden wire, where the sparkle shoots 
along the line with scarcely the intervention of one opaque 
spot. 





DRAMATIC FRAGMENTA. 
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‘¢ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.” 


13.—THE FIRST AND SECOND FOLIO EDITIONS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. 


Perhaps there is no book in the English language which 
has risen so rapidly in value, as the first editions of the 
works of our great natural < 

I can remember a very fine copy to have been sold for 
five guineas. I could once have purchased a superb one 
for nine guineas. At the sale of Dr. Monro’s books it 
was purchased for thirteen guineas ; and two years since I 
was present when thirty-six guineas was demanded for a 


copy. 
I take this opportunity of correcting a mistake of Mr. 
STEEVENs relative to the second folio edition of SHAK- 
SPRARE. 
Dr. Askew had a fine copy of this book, with the auto- 
gtaph of Cuar.es the First; Mr. STEEvENs purchased it 
M 
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at Dr. Askew’s sale for £5. 10s. In this book, CHARLEs 
the First had written these words : 


** DUM SPIRO SPERO, C. R.” 


And Sir Henry HEerBeErt, to whom the king presented 
it the night before his execution, had also written : 


** Ex Dono serenissimi Regis Car. Servo suo Humiliss.— 
T. Herbert.” 


Mr. STEEVENS has been guilty of an error concerning 
this Sir Tuomas HERBERT, which could hardly have been 
expected from so very accurate a pen. He affirms that this 
Sir T. HERBERT was Master of the Revels, the following 
words being copied from his own hand writing—*‘ Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert was Master of the Revels to King Charles the 
First.” Whereas, it was a Sir Henry HERBERT who had 
that office. This mistake was immediately detected and 
ratified by his present [late] Masesty, in his own hand, by 
which circumstance this book possesses the autographs of 
two Sovereigns of England. Beneath the above words of 
Mr. STEEVENS, his present [late] Majesty has written 
thus : 

“© This is a mistake, he, [Sir T. Herbert,] having been 
Groom of the Bed Chamber to King CHARLES the 
First ; but Sir Henry Herbert was Master of the Re- 
vels.”” 


Dr. Askew purchased this identical copy at Dr. MEap’s 
sale for two guineas and a half. For this book, says STEE- 
VENS, I gave the enormous sum of £5. 10s. It was pur- 
chased for the King’s Kibrary for eighteen guineas. I won- 
der what, under its present circumstances, it would produce 
at this time ? (1) BExor’s “‘ Literary Anecdotes.” 








(1) A writer in‘‘ The British Stage,” vol. 2, p. 71, says 
—‘* Mr. STEEVENS thus speaks of this famous work [First 
Folio of SHAKSPEARE] in his Advertisement, printed in the 
Prolegomena to REED’s Edition: ‘‘ Perhaps the original 
impression of this book did not amount to more than 250 ; 
and we may suppose that the different fires in London have 
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14.—REDDISH—(the Actor.) 


On the 9th of March, 1773, REDDISH was advertised to 
play Alonzo, in Mr. Home’s tragedy of that name, but 
forgetting the circumstance till late in the evening, he went 
in great agitation to Bow Street, and made the following 
affidavit before Sir Sampson WRIGHT :— 

‘© SamueL Reppisn of Drury Lane Theatre, maketh 
oath, and declares, that the only reason of his not being 
at theatre this night, to perform his part in the tragedy of 
Alonzo, was entirely owing to his thinking it was an Ora- 
torio night; and that this unhappy mistake may not be mis- 
strued into a wilful neglect of his duty, he most humbly 
begs pardon of the public for the disappointment. 


Sworn before me, the 9th Day of 
March, 1773. SAMUEL REDDISH.” 
Samrson WRIGHT. 


omni 
15.—UTILITY OF THE STAGE. 


‘* If the Theatre,” says La Motre—in his ingenious 
Essay on Poetry and Painting, ‘‘ were to be shut up, the 





had their share of them. Before the year 1649, they were 
so scarce, that (as Mr. MALone has observed,) King 
CuartEs the First was obliged to content himself with a 
folio of 1632, at present in my possession.” 

Now, with all due deference to Messrs. MALONE and 
STEEVENS, this conjecture of their's appears to me to be a 
mighty silly one. It is not very probable that a book, 
which even now is far from being the scarcest in our lan- 
guage, should only twenty-six years after its publication 
have become so rare, that it could not be procured even 
by the sovereign himself. The truth of the matter most 
probably is, that CHARLES was content with the first edi- 
tion that came to hand ; and neither knew nor cared any- 
thing about those variations in the two copies which have 
afforded so much trouble or amusement—call it what you 
will—to the innumerable commentators on our bard.” 
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py hres | silenced and suppressed, I believe the world, 
as as it is now, would be then ten times more wicked 
and debauched. This was once the case at Milan; when 
Cuares Borromeo took possession of the Archbishop- 
ric, he, out of abundance of zeal and severity, shut up the 
playhouse, and expelled the players, strollers, and min- 
strels, as debauchees, and corrupters of mankind. He 
soon had reason to alter his opinion, for he found that the 
people, ran into all manner of excesses; and, that want- 
ing something to amuse and divert them, they committed 
the most horrid crimes by way of pastime. It was on this 
account he repented of his edict, recalled the banished 
players, and granted them a free use and liberty of the 
stage.” But without recurring to the Italian history for a 
proof of the hatred which ignorance and vice, when they 
sway, have to the stage, we shall find a strong one at 
home; and it has been justly remarked that during the 
reign of anarchy and OLIVER, it was prosecuted with en- 
thusiastic violence. 


16.—ADDISON’s—‘“‘ CATO.” 


The summer after ‘‘ Cato” was first performed, some of 
the most eminent comedians thought its successful run 
would authorize a burlesque, and accordingly they em- 
ployed one of the would-be-wits for that purpose. This 
they performed in a town near London; Norris was Ca- 
to, and PENKETHMAN, Juba; a few lines of the first speech 
will be a sufficient specimen of the whole. 

Portius. It is indeed a damn’d dark cloudy morning, 
Yon ass’s bray portends approaching rain ; 

The clouds big-bellied, teem with drizzly show’rs, 
To wail the fate of Rome, our mother city, 
And Cato’s too, our old dejected dad.” 


17.—BERNARD LINTOT. 


This celebrated bookseller, after having been many years 
the rival of Jacos Tonson, retired about the year 1730, 
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to the enjoyment of an easy fortune, to Horsham, in Sus- 


sex. 

In November, 1735, he was appointed High Sheriff of 
that county, but died on the 3d of February following, 
before he. had actually entered on the duties of the office ; 
to which his son, HENRY LinTOT, Esq. was appointed in 
his room, February 5, 1735-6. 

Henry died in 1758—his widow in 1763; and their only 
daughter CATHARINE was married in 1768, with a fortune 
of £45,000. to Captain HENRY FLETCHER, afterwards Sir 
Henry FLetcuer, Bart. 

Some portraits of the family hung lately on the staircase 
of an inn at Cuckfield. 


18.—‘* THE FOUR ’PRENTICES OF LONDON.” 


Whence THomas Heywoop derived the story of his 
drama, ‘‘ The foure Prentises of London, with the Con- 
quest of Jerusalem,” cannot be ascertained. The follow- 
ing speech of the Old Earl of Boloign affords a little in- 
sight respecting the plot upon which the marvellous inci- 
dents, of the play is founded. 


*°0. E. Boloign. 1am forcedto lose the name of Eari, 
And live in London like a citizen. 
Godfrey, my eldest boy, I’ve made a MERCER ; 
Guy, my next son, enroll’d in the GoLpsMiITH’s 

trade ; 

My third son, Charles, bound to a HABERDASHER ; 
Young Eustace is a GRocER; all high-born, 
Yet of the city trades they have no scorn.” 


Animated by the sound of a drum, the young men for 
sake their trades, take up arms, assume the cognizances 
of their several companies; and proceed to the Holy Land, 
where, after a most astonishing series of events and adven- 
tures, GODFREY, the Mercer, becomes King of JERU- 
SALEM, and his three brothers each kill a Pagan King, and 
mount his throne. 

This play dedicated ‘‘ Zo the honeste and high spirited 
’Prentices” who were-at the time it was performed, [about 
1614) a powerful body in the City of London, must have 

M3 
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been received with raptures, not only by them, but by the 
citizens their masters, particularly the members of the 
four Companies therein celebrated. Of these, it will be 
observed, the Mercers take the lead by their representative 
Godfrey, who in one part ot the Drama observes : 


“* Godfrey. Bound must obey; since I have undertook 
To serve my master truly for seven years 
My. duty shall both answer that desire, 
And my old master’s profit every way. 
I praise that city, which made princes tradesmen, (1) 
Where that man nobly, or ignobly born, 
That would not practise some mechanic skill, 
Should die the death ;(2) not suffer’d like a drone 
To suck the honey from the public hive : 
I hold it no disparage to my birth; 
Tho’ I be born an earl, to have the skill, 
And the full knowledge of the Mercers trade.” 


The following is a quotation from the Scenic directions of 
this very curious play.—(Hereafter I shall give a further 
account of it.) 


‘* Enter ROBERT and TANCRED, GODFREY and CHARLES, 
with their shields and scutcheons ; GODFREY’S shield having 
a Maiden’s head with a crown in it ; CHARLES’S, the Haber- 
dashers arms, &c.” 


Lambeth, July 2, 1821. GLANVILLE. 





(1) This, probably, alluded to Prince Henry,—Prince 
Charles, and the Palsgrave, who were all, I think, pre- 
sented with the freedom of London ; the former died univer- 

lamented, 1612. 

(2) ‘* Die the death,”—see note to ‘* Gods Promises,” 

Dopsxey’s Old Plays, vol. 1, p. 13; ed. 1780. 
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DRAMATIC AUTHORS READERS or THEIR 
OWN WORKS. 


[From Cooke’s Memoirs of Foote.] 


NAT LEE 
Was so pathetic a reader of dramatic poetry, that while he 
was reciting one of his own plays in the green-room, to 
Major Monun, the latter, in the warmth of his admira- 
tion, threw away the part, and exclaimed— Zo what 
purpose can I undertake this character, if Iam not able to 
play it as well as you read it.” 


DRYDEN. 
This great poet, though one of the first harmonizers of 
our was so indifferent a reader, that when he 


language, 
prey his play of ‘‘ 4mph ae to the stage, CiBBER, 
eard him give it the first reading, says, ‘‘ Tho 
he delivered the plain sense of every period, yet the wh 
was in so cold, so flat, and unaffecting a manner, that I 
am afraid of not being believed if I should express it.” 


COLLEY CIBBER. 


Though his voice, as an actor, was occasionally harsh 
and unmusical, more particularly in tragedy, he was a 
fine reciter of comedies i in private. Foote and Murruy, 
both excellent judges, have given testimony of this; par- 
ticularly the latter, who heard him read the scenes of Lord 
and Lady da | in “* The Provoked Husband,” to Mrs. 
WoFFINGTON. Lis true, his voice partook of the old 
school, and therefore differed, in some respect, from that 
familiarity in modern dialogue, which Garrick introduc- 
ed; but it was, upon the whole, a fine picture of the 
manners of the age in which the play was written, and had 
a very impressive effect. 
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ROWE. 


This poet equally excelled in reading well. Mrs. Oxp- 
FIELD, herself a fine reciter, and an acknowledged judge, 
declared, ‘‘ That all the merit she acquired in the modula- 
tion of her tones, was from Rowe reading his own tra- 
gedies.”’ 


THOMSON, Author of the Seasons. 


He read so badly, and with such a broad Scotch accent, 
that he latterly never attempted it, but to divert the com- 
pany. One of the players was obliged to read his two 
tragedies of ‘‘ 4gamemnon” and ‘‘ Sophonisba.” 


CONGREVE. 


SouTHERN says of ConcREVE, “ That when he brought 

a comedy of his own to the players, (Dr. JoHNSON believes 
it to be the ‘* Old Bachelor,”) he read it so wretchedly ill, 
that they were on the point of rejecting it, till‘one of them 
naturedly took it out of his hands, and read it ; when 

they were so fully persuaded of its excellence, that for half 
5 year before it was acted, he had the privilege of the 

ouse.” 





ADDISON. 


On the first reading of his ‘‘ Cato” in the green-room, 
he succeeded so ill, that he would not attempt it a second 
time. He therefore consigned that task to CipBER, who 
acquitted himself so much better than the author, that the 
latter requested he would perform the part of Cato. But 
CisBER knew his own talents too well for this, and he 
yielded the part very judiciously to Bootn. 


HUGH KELLY 


Author of ‘‘ False Delicacy, &c.”—read very musically, 
though with little or no foundation in science. His ear and 
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manner alone carried him through with much satisfaction 
to those who heard him. 








ISAAC BICKERSTAFF 

Recited in a voice so thick, and a manner ooemeg'y en- 
barrassed, as rendered him not only incapable of giving 
variety to his tones, but at times scarcely intelligible. In 
reading his comedy of ‘‘’7%s well it’s no worse;” (since cut 
down to the farce of the “* Pannel’’) to a small circle of 
friends, he laid most of them asleep, though just after par- 
taking the hospitalities of his table. 











DR. GOLDSMITH 


Read so slovenly, and with such an Irish brogue, that it 
was sometimes difficult to distinguish his poetry from his 
prose. He was sensible of this himself; and used to say, 
“| leave the reading of my pieces, and the punctuation of 
them, to the players and the prinéers, for, in truth, I 
little of either !” 








THE DRAMATIC SKETCHER. 


— 


No. II. 


By J. W. Da.sy. 


ADELAIDE. 
(Continued from page 88.) 
Adel. And what was that, Francisco ? 
Fran. "Twas your love ! 
Your plighted love, of which I was so proud, 
And from which my soul drew full happiness 
When all around was ruin, cold and drear. 
Adel, That love is still thine own.— 
Fran. No, Adelaide ! 
All love is o’er when confidence is gone * 
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They are twin flowers, that hang upon each other 
In sweet dependence ; and if the rude blast 
Destroy the one, the other swiftly dies. 

Adel. Francisco, oh, believe me! if this heart 
Has hidden aught from thee, ’twas love alone 
That bade me hide it for thine own dear sake ' 

Fran. For my sake then reveal it, sweet, and know 
That whetsoe’er the weight of woe thy tale 
May add to all I suffer, ’twill be borne 
With cheerful hope, and far more easily 
Than I can bear thy silence; gentle girl, 

Come to my heart, and murmur to it all 
Thou hast of secret and unwhisper’d sorrow! 

Adel. I would have kept upon my lips awhile 
The seal of silence, fearing that the tale 
If told might injure all, and profit none— 

And trusting to the guard of honesty, 
And innocence, and truth, I did not doubt 
That I should triumph over Ethelwald 

At length, without exposing those I love 
To danger, by denouncing him aloud. 

Fran, At last to triumph over Ethelwald—Danger— 
Denouncing—tell me, Adelaide— 

Adel. Be calm, Francisco, ’twas not without cause, 

I trembled lest thy hot unbridled soul 
Should carry thee too far.—Oh, I entreat— 
Fran. (Interrupting her.) Speak, Adelaide, in mercy 
tell me all 
Thou hast to utter, all I have to know !— 

<del. Dear one! be patient then—this Ethelwald, 
Whose very presence here is agony, 

Reminding you, your sire, and all of us 
To what a state of baseness and of ruin 
We are reduced—yet is this not enough 
Of penance—he must haunt me ceaselessly 
With boisterous vows of most disgusting love, 

Fran, With vows of love! from him, Count Ethelwald! 
With vows of love—to thee—to Adelaide! 

(Paces the room with hurried and unequal strides.) 
Did he but know a fact, that many things 
Concur to stamp with truth—my father’s hints— 
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My mother's words upon her death-bed ; these 
Did he but know ! (Turning hastily to Adelaide) 
And how didst thou receive 
This passionate avowal ? 
Adel. Canst thou ask ?— 
Oh, my Francisco, how could I receive it ? 
Thou well know’st that instinctively I shudder’d 
When first I look’d upon this Ethelwald.— 
And think’st thou I could hear such words from him 
With patience or delight ?—No, no, Francisco, 
I was, I fear, too hasty, and my scorn 
Kindled him to a vow of deadly rage 
’Gainst thee. (Shrieks and tumultuous noises heard without.) 
Oh, heaven! what mean those dreadful cries ! 
(Francisco grasps his sword and flies to the window.) 
Fran. The people and their foreign murderers ! 
(To Adelaide.) Fly to thy chamber, love, await me there! 
I must not be inactive while the blood 
Of my dear countrymen is flowing fast. 
Adel. I would not wish thee—but be not too rash ; 
Francisco ! think of me and of thy sire. [Exit.] 
Fran. (Alone.) That is a needless caution ; but there is 
A country too to think of, and thou would’st, 
Fine-hearted girl! remind me too of that, 
Didst thou not know ’tis ever uppermost 
In my sad thoughts.—.4 country did I say ? 


Ah, ‘tis not so! (Shrieks again heard without.) 
This dreadful din increases! ; [Exit. 
SCENE II. 
The entrance to the Hall of Vi io’s Mi 





Francisco and ETHELWALD, with swords drawn and 
bloody, and with their dress deranged. 


Fran. This is the boasted orpeER that ye bring ; 
These are the fruits divine of right divine— 
Bloodshed and tortures—chains and massacre ! 
These are the boons to suffering thousands who 
Are crush’d and trampled on by tyranny— 

These are the gifts of despots, who possess 
Such willing instruments of crime as thou! 
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Ethel. Thou liest, boy !—I am no instrument 


Of tyranny.— 

Fran. Guard then, Count Ethelwald ; 
Zam a liar, or thou’rt a despot’s tool— 
Let this decide. 

Ethel. Rash boy! I am prepared. (They fight.) 
ADELAIDE and VINCENZIO rush upon the stage—ADELAIDE 

utters a shriek of terror, throws herself between the 

combatants, and is at the moment pierced by the sword 
of ETHELWALD. 

Vin. (Catching Adelaide in his arms, and addressing 
Ethelwald.) Unhappy man ! 

Thy hand has slain thy child! [Exit Francisco, 
thel. (With an air of mingled doubt, horror, and sur- 
prise.) What say’st thou, Count Vincenzio ? 
My child! 
Vin. Aye, call to mind the injured Geraldine, 
And look upon this pale but lovely face ! 

(Ethelwald approaches, gazing intently upon Ade- 
laide, and horror-struck exclaims.) 

Ethel. Almighty God! I look on Geraldine, 

My murder’d wife !— 
Enter Francisco, with Female Attendants. 

Fran. Oh, father! does she live ? 

Vin. int heaven! the wound appears to me but 

slight. 

(Vincenzio consigns the senseless Adelaide to the we- 
men, Francisco attends them out, and exclaims as he 
passes Ethelwald.) 

Fran. Count Ethelwald, the day shall soon arrive 
When thou shalt answer for thy many crimes ! 

Vin. Francisco, peace !—that day, that hour is here. 

Exit Francisco. 
Ethel. (To himself.) Oft have I wonder’d what could 
make her form 
Seem so familiar to my doating eyes— 
Oft have I ponder’d why my ears should drink 
Her voice of melody, and deem the while 
That ’twas remember’d music of past years ; 
Oh, it comes back to memory how oft, 
When urg’d by passion, wild, impetuous, 
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The ruin of poor Adelaide seemed sure, 
Some spell would bind my soul, and whisper me 
To curb a lawless and unhallow’d flame ; 

It must be so—and yet how can it be ?— . 

(Turns hastily to Vincenzio.) 

Clear up my doubts—explain this mystery— 

Give to thy words a proof—to my thoughts ease— 
Say, say how can it be that Adelaide y 
Is called by thee my daughter ? 

Vin. Tell me first 
What caused this broil between my son and thee ? 
Ethel. ’Twas passion and distrust on both our parts ;-— 
But that is over.—Speak of Adelaide. 
Vin. Well—I will gratify thy natural haste, 
But honour’s claims are but deferr’d, not lost 
By the delay which ip bax poser claims. 
Ethel. Agreed.—I thank thee for this favour, Count. 
Vin. You knew not when your hot and causeless rage 
Drove from your castle Lady Geraldine, 

To seek for safety and for peace in our’s ; 

You knew not then your wife, Count Ethelwald, 

Was bearing in her tortured breast a pledge 
And proof of happier times, when thou didst love 
The gentle one then hiding from thy hate— 

Lady Vincenzio, (herself weak and wan,) 

Tended the fading sufferer, who, in time, 

Gave us this darling girl, sweet Adelaide, 

Look’d on her, blest her with her fleeting breath, 

And bless‘d-thee too, and us—and then expired. 

Elvira, (the dear partner of my fate 
For many happy years,) soon followed her ; 

But ere she left us she entreated me, 

In pity to poor Adelaide, to keep 

Her birth from thee a secret, and from ail, ° 

Lest it should reach thine ear, and thou should’st wreak 

On her thy causeless enmity against 

Her martyr’d mother—accident has forced 

The secret from me—but thou’rt alter’d now, 
And thou wilt love and cherish the dear girl 
If she is destined still to live and bless thee!— 

Ethel. Lead me to her, Vincenzio, ere she die, 

N 
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That I may recompense her sufferings 
And her lost mother’s, with the soothing gift 
She never yet possess’d—a father’s love ! 
Vin. For the first ti first time these twenty years, I joy 
To call thee friend! Come then, Count Ethelwald. 


SCENE III. 
An Apariment. 
ADELAIDE lying on a couch; FRANCISCO, Attendants, &e. 
a. (To Fran.) Melasco is well skilled, my love, and 


e 
Says I have had no serious injury, 
And my own feeling certifies his words’; 
’Tis but a trifling wound, love, ‘tis no more ! 

Fran. Thank heaven it proves so! =e my fears 
For thee be aye as baseless, Adelaide ! 

ETHELWALD and VINCENZIO rush in. 

Ethel. (Pressing Adelaide to his bosom.) Thou livest 

nial now for this — thanks ot 
‘o the almi wers spared 

The fearful uA of two wumniteie das t 
Start not ! ,these are 8 father’s arme—thy heart 
Is padel erm a father’s—dear, dear girl ! 


to 
*Tis granted—lost and in; Geraldine! 
Look from thy home of bliss and bless us all ! 
Francisco here !—my late determined foe— 
This hand (He wnites the hands o — and Francisco.) 
is thine for ever—well I 

Her heart has long been thine Myf friend, Vincenzio, 
Unite with me in calling 
Upon our children here. 

June 17, 1821. J. W. DaBy. 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


‘* Time rushes o'er us; thick as evening clouds 
Ages roll back: what calls them from their shrouds ? 
t in full vision brings their good and great, 
The men whose virtues make the nation’s fate, 
The far, forgotten stars of human kind ? 
The Stace—the mighty telescope of mind !” 





THE KING’S THEATRE. 


Tue only novelty we have to record at this house, for the 
last month, is a baélet, performed “‘ in celebration (as the 
bills had it) of the coronation of his Majesty George 
IV.” under the title of dicide, and produced July 20th. 
It is exceedingly splendid, and thus far it suited well 
enough with the celebration of the late pageant. But we 
are at a loss to know why the artist, M. ALBERT, has se- 
lected the Youth of Hercules as the ground-work for his 
ballet. There are many other stories connected with the 
ancient mythology which would have been better adapted 
to the occasion. 


Hercules are soon disturbed. In vain do the Muses solicit 
paler te trans see ted 
appears, surro » essays to 

the hero from the rigid path of study. Her “© quips and 
cranks and wreathed smiles” have the desired effect. Her- 
cules deserts the Muses, and is most hospitably entertained 
by the Pleasures, who with “‘their many twinkling feet’’ cele- 
brate so glorious a victory. In this (the second) scene the 
dancing was of the most varied and graceful character. In 
the third scene, the Goddess of Wisdom exerts her power 
to reclaim the renegade. The Genius of Glory appears— 
the clangor of the trumpet is heard, and, “‘fired at the sound,” 
Hercules quits the arms of beauty to pursue the “‘ stern trade 
of war.” The last scene is devoted to rejoicing, consequent 

N2 


2 
a 
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on the victory of active virtue over unmanly sloth and de- 
grading effeminacy. A group of gods and goddesses pre- 
Sent Hercules with a variety of gifts, and after sume very 
charming dancing by Mlle. Fanny Bias [as Flora] the cur- 
tain descended. vt : 

In every point of view, this must be considered one of 
the finest ballets that has been produced for some years. 
The story is intelligibly told; the dances are excellently 
arranged and truly elegantly executed ; the grouping (one 
of the most difficult points in compositions of this kind) is 
beautifully picturesque ; the scenery is brilliant, and the 
dresses and decorations resplendent. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


June 27.—The Theatre re-opened, for a limited period, 
with False Alarms and Giovanni in London. 

28.—Artaxerxes—Mayor of Garratt—Thérése. 

29.—Lord of the Manor—Giovanni in London. [Benefit 
of Mad. Vestris.] 

30.—Dirce—Fortune’s Frolic—The Falls of Clyde. 

July 2.—Lord of the Manor—Srectre BripEGROOM ; 
or, 4 Ghost in spite of Himself. [First time.] 

This lively Farce is from the pen of Mr. Moncrierr, 
and is a bustling laughable little piece, full of truly comic 
situations and equivoques. It is something in the style of 
Frightened to Death, and The Sleeping Draught. lt was 
given out for repetition without a dissentient voice. 

3.—Rob Roy Macgregor—A Tale of Mystery. [Benefit 
of Mr. Cooper and Mr. H. Jonnston.] 

This was the first time of the performance of Rob Roy at 
this theatre, and served as the medium through which Mr. 
Mackay, of the Edinburgh stage, was introduced to the 
London public. His appearance was announced for some 
time previous in the newspapers, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing puff-preliminary, taken from the Scotch papers. 

“** Mr. Mackay, of the Theatre Royal of this city, sets off 
for London, to try his fortune for two nights at Drury 
Lane. The extreme delight which has been received 
here from his minute, and at the same time spirited deli- 
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neation of the worthy magistrate, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, 
makes us patriotically anxious that our brothers of the land 
of cakes should be aware of the very uncommon treat now 
preparing for them. We can scarce hope that the part, as 
performed by Macxay, will be, on a first representation 
at least, r understood by a southern audience, be- 
i national caricature 


but a Caledonian will at once discover all the finer finishing 
of the part, and be aware that Mr. Nicol Jarvie is not only 
the Scotchman, but the Scotch manufacturer ; not only the 


only the of his worth the Deacon, but the 
son 

cousin ef the eiehted et Bere” thio audeamneuam 
to your inimitable Liston that he cannot be all this, be- 


we humbly Pray such as may sojourn in the /and of beef 
and pudding not to neglect this hint. Mr. Mackay’s per- 
formance in Rob Roy was attended by a rua of the most 

istinguished and uninterrupted success; he was highly 
prised in Peter’s Letters, and we believe is the only person 
who ever received @ written communication from the 
learned we Cereness testifying his high ap- 


also be aware, that in countenancing a performer of hi 
merit, they will also serve @ Very modest and mn te 
count ” 
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having seen Liston so often in the character—a character 
which that actor (like Kean in Richard) has identified 
with himself. Mr. Mackay, however, has vast merit, and 
represents the Glasgow weaver with the truest fidelity to 
nature. The parts that pleased us most were the scene in 
the Tolbooth, the rencontre with Major Galbraith at the 
inn, and his interview with Helen ; they were indeed rich 
treats to the lovers of genuine humour. -In fact, the whole 
was extremely well-acted, and he obtained the highest ap- 
plause. Mr. Horn went through Francis Osbaldistone with 
great credit ; he introduced some new martial verses to an 
old Scottish air in a very expressive and appropriate style, 
which were loudly encored. Mr. Cooper, as theGregarach, 
was truly excellent; the sombre gloomy cast of the cha- 
racter suited his powers, and he did it le justice. Mad. 
Vestris, as Diana Vernon, was admirably fitted for the part, 
as those who are acquainted with that lady’s style of acting 
can easily suppose. The other characters were well sus- 
tained, and the scenery and dresses new and appropriate. 
4.—Love in a Village—Giovanni in London. i 
Se Bridegroom—Ibid. 
6.—Rob Roy*Spectre Bridegroom. 
7.—Love in a Village—Ibid. 


9.—Rob o> ew 
10.—Guy Mannering—Ibid. [By command of Her Ma- 
JESTY.] 


Mr. Mackay played the Dominie, for the first time, and 
fully sustained the promise of hisjpreceding efforts. Mr. 
Horn gave the songs in Bertram with good effect, and was 
encorec in -“‘ Scots wha hae.” Miss Cusitt’s Lucy Ber- 
tram was an excellent performance. This young lady is 
rapidly improving. Mrs. EGERTON sustained her original 
character of Meg, and was loudly applauded. 

11.—Rob Roy—Ibid. 

12.—Blue Devils—The Heart of Mid Lothian—Ibid. 

Mr. T. Disptn’s admirable piece was this evening trans- 
lated from the other side.of the water, for the purpose (we 
suppose) of giving Mr. Mackay aa opportunity of playing 
Dumbiedikes. Mrs. EGERTON. was to have played Madge, - 
but an apology was made for her on the o/d plea of illness, 
and Mrs, VininG, of Covent Garden, undertook the part ; 
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her performance of which was chaste, spirited, and touch- 
ing. Mr. Mackay perfectly personified the original, drawn 
by the inimitable novelist of the north. His acting was of a 
more deliberate nature than his former efforts, and gained 
him many a tribute of well-earned applause. Mr. Cooper 

gave great effect to the mabe chaveater of tk Bale of e- 
gy, and Mrs. nee meg took ther original part of Meg 
Murdockson, being her first appearance at this Theatre. 
The other characters were extremely well filled, and the 
whole was received with the highest a 

13.—Heart of Mid Lothian—Spectre B 

14.—Ibid—Ibid. 

rs Hea Roy—Ella Rosenburg. [Benefit of Mr. Mac- 
KAY 

17.—Cure for the Heart Ache—Spectre Bridegroom. 

18.—Dramatist—Ibid—Giovanni in London. 

19.—Blue Devils—Ibid—-Ibid. [Opened gratuitously to 


. bar Public, on account of the Coronation.] 


1 No Performance. 


23.—Richard III.—Spectre Bridegroom. 

Mr. Kean, after a very short stay with his American 
friends, has left them in rather an abrupt manner, and re- 
turned to his native country. We cannot spare room at 
present to ome any comments on this truly extraordinary 


expectation, ns ly 
Mr. Kean on the subject, and as what we have already 
heard, has merely been through the medium of the Ame- 
rican papers, we sincerely trust our favorite actor will com- 
pletely exonerate himself from the charge of the foul sin 
ingratitude, which has been endeavoured, through various 
channels, to be cast upon him. His reception was warm, 
and generous. His conception of the part has undergone 
no modification of importance ; his voice, gait, and man- 
ner were precisely the same, with the same ‘stern and 
a taimtets-+ amen At the close 
N 
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of the play, Mr. Kean was called for. He appeared, and 
made oral acknowledgement for the fuvour shewn him, and 
trusted that during his absence he had done nothing dero- 
gatory to the character of an Englishman. He then re- 
tired, amid deafening applauses. Mr. Coorer’s Richmond, 
was a highly finished performance. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


Tuis Theatre has presented but little of a novel nature du- 
ring the past month, for the success which has nightly at- 
tended the revival of Henry IV. and the Coronation has 
rendered it unnecessary for the managers to bring for- 
ward new pieces. Our remarks will be therefore brief. 

June 26.—Henry IV.—No Song no Supper. 

27.—Henri Quatre—Miller and his Men. [Benetit of 
Messrs. ABBotr and DuruseT.] 

28.—Artaxerxes—Libertine. [Miss STEPHENS.] 

29.—Tempest—A Day after the Wedding—T he Warlock 
of the Glen. [Miss HALLANDE.] 

30.—Henry IV.—No Song no Supper. 

July 2.—Ibid.—Bombastes Furioso. 

3.—Exchange no Robbery—Turn Out—Undine. [Mr. 
TAyLor.] 

4.—Henry IV.—Tom Thumb. 

5.—Ibid.—Tale of Mystery. 

6.—Hamlet—Citizen. 

Miss Dance played Ophelia for the first time. and the 
last night of her engagement. Her delineation of the ten- 
der, interesting, and heart-broken maiden was chaste and 

“touching. In her interviews with Hamlet, she sweetly 

pourtrayed the workings of a pure and soul-subduing affec- 
‘tion upon a soft and unsullied heart. Her mad scenes were 
‘finely imagined and exquisitely performed, and her singing 
was a good specimen of chaste execution in the simple, 
plaintive ballad style. Mr. C. KEMBLE was very respectable 
in Hamlet; Mr. ABBOTT acquitted himself well in Laertes'; 
but we did not much admire Mr. Farren’s Polonius. 
Murpnuy’s farce of Zhe Citizen followed, in which Miss 
Dance played Maria, in a most enchanting style. ‘ Indeed 
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we have seldom witnessed 4 mure finished performance of 
the arch vivacity and frolicsome gaiety of an accomplished 
romping young lad 
2 ‘ School for x dal—All the World’s a Stage. 
9.—Henry IV.—Poor Soldier. 

10.—Comedy of Errors—Bombastes Furioso—A Roland 
for an Oliver. [Mr. Isaacs.] 

11.—Virginius—Inkle and Yarico. [Mr. WareE.] 

12.—Henry IV.—Poor Soldier. 

13.—Every One has his Fault—Inkle and Yarico. [Mr. 
BRANDON.] 

This play is one of the most successful revivals; it has 
all the ingenious characteristics of the modern comedy 
(punning excepted) without any thing foreign to general 
nature. The situations are all happy, and very ingenious 
incidents turn upon the play of ordinary passions. The 
acting confirmed the success in every part, and praise is 
little more than a labour of repetition in remarking on 
performances so equally good. Mr. Liston’s whimsical 
delineation of A/r. Solus kept our risible muscles in con- 
stant motion. His solicitude to be married was varied 
with strong and humourous differences of resolution, ac- 
cording to the inferences he drew from surrounding cir- 
cumstances. Mr. MACREADY impressed the audience with 
his deep and sober pathos in Capt. Irwin. Mr. C. Kem- 
BLE, as Sir Robert Bramble, Mrs. Faucit, as Lady Elea- 
nor, and Mr. FaRReEN, as Mr. Harmony, gave the most 
spirited portraitures of their respective characters. The 
applause which followed the falling of the curtain was im- 
mense. 

14.—Henry IV.—Critic. 

16.—Ibid—Tale of Mystery. 

17.—Ibid—X.Y 

18.—Ibid—John of Paris. 

19.—Ibid—-Deaf Lover. 

The Theatre was open this evening gratuitously to the 
public, on account of the Coronation. 

20.—Ibid—Poor Soldier. 

21.—Ibid—X.Y.Z. 

23.—Ibid—Miller and his Men. 

24.—Rivals—Husbands and Wives, 
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THE NEW HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

And now for the ‘‘ Little Theatre in the Haymarket.” — 
The little Theatre... .. Ah! howmany pleasing recollections 
do those words recal to our wandering fancies; truly, we 
could almost drop a few tears, at beholding the dilepida- 
tions in that place of once favourite resort, now soon to be 
levelled with the dust—— 

*¢ "Tis true the place was old!—the staircase small! 

The lobbies narrow !=there was no gay hall! 
Nor splendid lustres |——” 
But what of that ?—’twas there we banished 
‘¢ All fear of shew or splendour, 
Sat snug, as if our feet were on our fender.” 

But, alas! ‘‘ all is over,” and another theatre has, like 
the enchantment of Aladdin’s palace, risen before our as- 
tonished optics. We were promised, at the conclusion of 
the last season, that we should have— 

&¢ A better house—but not a digger.” 
And the proprietors, unlike thos¢ who 
‘< Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
To break it to the hope,” 





. ( 1) We would mere vertioulecly pape A the me 
unday paper, in whi e critiques on the new tre 
are pa Ba arid scurrilous. 
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company, in most respects, equal to that of the most flou- 
rishing seasons of the old theatre. 

The principal performers are Mr. Terry, Mr. Conway, 
Mr. OxperrY, Mr. Decamp, Mr. WarpeE, Mr. J. Rus- 
sEL, Mr. Leoni Lee; Mr. TayLeure, Mrs. W.S. Cuat- 
TERLEY, Miss Corri, Miss Carew, Mrs. Garrick, &c. 

The house opened on Wednesday, July 4, with the ‘‘Ri- 
vals,” and ‘‘ Peter and Paul; or, Love in the Vineyards.” 
Previous to the play, an opening Address (written, it is 
said, by GEoRGE CoLMAN) was admirably delivered by 
Mr. Terry, and contained some very smart hits at the 
monopoly of the patent theatres, and allusions to the per- 
formers who had been introduced to the public on the 
Haymarket stage. The Rivals, with one or two excep- 
tions, was excellently well cast, and the old favourites, 
DecamMP, Terry, and Mrs. W.S.CHATTERLEY were well 
received by the audience. The afterpiece was not so fa- 
vourably received, and we must say, this was not from the 
badness of the piece itself, which, in some parts, was ex- 
tremely humourous, but from an apparently predetermined 
disposition. to oppose it, which displayed itself from even 
the very beginning of its performance. It is of French 
derivation—the plot is as follows. 

An old man has promised a still older friend the hand of 
his infant daughter in marriage, if he should return in 
nineteen years to claim her ; the husband elect, aged sixty- 
seven, arrives on the last day comprized in the terms of 
the bond, when the young lady is betrothed, on the expec- 
tation of his non-return, to a young villager. The old 
sailor happens to. have a twin brother in the service, who 
comes home at the very same juncture; they are so much 
alike, that it is impossible to distinguish them apart. A 
farce of errors ensues, which, in the end, has the effect of 
breaking the bond, and the union of the young couple. 

The music, which was of the French pastoral kind, was 
extremely: beautiful, and we sincerely regret this little 
opera did not meet a better fate. 

July 5.—-Mr. Conway made his first appearance these 
five years, as Lord Townley, and was peculiarly well re- 
ceived. His performance was, in all respects, excellent ; 
and the applauses which accompanied his second scene, 
with Lady Townley, and the concluding one, were loud 
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and heartfelt. Mrs. CHATTERLEY was seen to much ad- 
vantage as Lady Townley, and the Wronghead family were 
very powerfully pourtrayed by Mr. Decamp, Mrs. Tay- 
LEURE, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mrs. PEARCE. 

13.—Mr. Leon: Lee (from the Bath Theatre) made his 
first appearance in London, as Bertram, in ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering,” and was extremely well received. His exe- 
cution is easy and flowing; his tones are pleasing, and 
— great sweetness, and his ornaments are tasteful. 

‘0 » “PU love thee night and day,” and “‘ The 
bravest knight,” were encored. Miss Carew played Lucy 
Bertram, and gave the songs most delightfully. ‘The other 
characters were well sustained, and the piece was an- 
nounced amidst the loudest approbation, from an over- 


flowing house. 

20.—Mr. OxseRRY made his first appearance, as Robin 
Roughhead, (in “‘ Fortune's Frolic,”) after a considerable 
absence from the boards. The audience hailed him with 
the affection of an old acquaintance, and it was sometime 
before he could proceed in his part. The original humour 
and admirable a aap 9 displays in this cha- 
racter, must be well- , and in his performance of this 
evening heexhibited the emotions of rustic sensibility, under 
devious and sudden reverses of fortune, with the same un- 
erring fidelity to nature. A critic observes, that ‘ Mr. 
Oxserry is not only original but unigue, having a just 
and very valuable appreciation of the effects of good keep- 
ing, in every incident of dramatic portraiture,” and we 
must say, that in no character does he display this ‘‘ just 
appreciation” of those effects more than in the one before 
us, it is indeed.admirable. The conclusion was followed 
by the loudest applauses from a most crowded house. 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

There have been two novelties at this Theatre 
since our last; the first of which, intitled ‘‘Zove’s Dream,” 
ee sicaaeeie 5th of July, and — rm 

much 0} ity, yet affords a variety. of in- 
teresting situations, of which the author has made the 


most. 
Dormer [Miss Ke is strongly attached 
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part, she engages to marry’ Frederick Easy [Wrencu}. 
Easy and Morton are intimate friends, and accidentally 
mecting, when the former is on his matrimonial excur- 
sion, Morton accompanies him, without being aware of 
Miss Dormer’s being the intended bride until he gets to 
Easy’s house. The marriage contract is signed, and Mor- 
ton and his servant Simon [HARLEY], a genuine cockney 
groom, are lodged for the night in a pavilion in the gar- 
den, but the former.is unable to rest from the conflict of 
contending emotions, and therefore sits up to write a letter 
to the colonel of his regiment. While thus employed, he 
is surprised by the entrance, through a pannel, of a lady 
in white, who proves to be Miss Dormer, and who, being a 
somnambulist, has unconsciously found her way to the pa- 
vilion ; as she is dreaming, he learns from her that her at- 
tachment for him still survives, and she gives him a ring. 
On retiring she leaves her veil, which is found by Easy. 
The secret is discovered, the match broken, and Easy ge- 
nerously resigns the lady to his friend. : 
Miss KELLy’s Cecilia was a brilliant performance. Her 
sleep-walking scene, so difficult of execution, so liable to 
the double risk of drawling into insipidity, or of running 
into the ridiculous, was an effort worthy of her fame. 
PEARMAN sang with his usual sweetness, and HaRLEY was 
irresistibly droll in the little part of Simon. : 
July 14.—A new Farce, in two acts, called Two-Pence! 
from the pen of Mr. PEAKE, was prodtced, and received 
with a much greater degree of favour than it deserved. * It 
was destitute of wit and h bounded in puns, mi- 
serable, far-fetched, and misplaced. Plot it had none—at 
least none that we could find out. We saw, indeed, at the 
opening of the piece, Roderick Rattington [Wrencu}, 
bustling, in a very laughable manner, as a two-penny 
postman, and afterwards, by some strange metamorphosis, 
changed into a well dressed gentleman, and mistaken by /r. 
Orpheus Bluemould [HARLEY], a musical cheesemonger, for 
a Count Firegrate, an eminent kitchen reformer, and by 
Mr. Bungay [BARTLEY], @ twaddling old cotton-weaver, 
for a Mr. Flattermug, a no less eminent portrait-painter. 
While these two worthies are thus deceiving themselves as 
to his real character, he contrives to obtain an interview 
with Ariadne [Miss J. STEvENsoN], the niece of Bungay, 
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with whom he had fallen in love at an assize hall, before 
the necessities of his fortune had compelled him ‘‘ to ac- 
cept a small post under government,” and to deliver let- 
ters for the trifling compensation of two-pence a piece. 
Of course the interview is interrupted by Bungay, and of 
course Rattington, at the conclusion, is rewarded with the 
hand of the lady, though how that event is brought about 
we cannot clearly describe. HARLEY’s part was well 
adapted for a display of his comicalities ; a mock Italian 
song, in the first act, in which he gives a musical lecture to 
the orchestra, was executed in a style rich in humour ; and 
also in another scene, founded on HoGartn’s Enraged 
Musician. The acting of WILKINSON, a8 Tommy Patts, his 
apprentice, needs no eulogium. The other actors sup- 
ported their characters in the most efficient style, and no- 
thing but their conjoined exertions saved the piece from 
that condemnation it so richly merited. 

19.—A Squeeze to the Coronation. [This was a slight 
loyal sketch, got up to serve a temporary purpose.] 


MINOR DRAMA. 
Surrey THEATRE. 

We have “ dots” of good things to say of this theatre 
and its performances for the last month, if we can but find 
space for them. We really always experience a sensation 
of gratification when penning our remarks on Mr. DispIn 
and his productions, and we are happy in adding two or 
three more new pieces to the already wide extended stock 
list of this house. 

Mr. C. Kembie’s drama of ‘* The Point of Honour,” 
was produced on the 3rd of July, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Soldier's Father,” in which Mrs. W. FEARMAN, from the 
Theatre Royal, York, made her first appearance. She 
gave tothe character of Bertha, an interest which was ac- 
knowledged by the tears and reiterated plaudits of a most 
elegant audience. Mr. HunTtLey as Durimal; Mr. BEN- 
Gough, as Le Franc ; “ Little” FirzwitiiaM, as Valcour ; 
and Wyatt, as Stainberg, seemed to vie with each other 
in producing the effects intended by the original author; the 
house was delighted with their efforts, and the piece was 
received with the most unanimous approbation. 
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July 7th.—This evening, the ‘‘ Heart of Mid Lothian," 
was commanded by her Majesty, who attended the theatre. 
Her Majesty was extremely well received, and appeared 
much pleased with the piece. The performance was in the 
highest degree creditable and imposing. Miss Taytor 
gave, as usual, the most unaffected and touching represen- 
tation of Jeanie Woman, and Miss CoPELAND made a de- 
lightful Madge. Frrzwiiutam, (Dumbiedikes) is a truly 
sag actor ; and Mrs. mth a "cable te was 

spi . Many passages were quite ap le to HER 
Maesry’s eiictane Situation, and were rapturously 
caught at by the audience. 

July 16th.—Two new pieces were produced this evening, 
for the benefit of Mr. Dippin, under the titles of the 
“ Mysterious Marriage; or, the Heirship of Rosaiva,” and 
“ Frederick and Voltaire; or, the King and the Poet,” 
both of which were received with the most i 
testimonials of applause, by an overflowing house. We 
have not room to specify the plots of these two pieces ;— 
FirzwittiaM and Wyatt, in the afterpiece kept us in 
continual laughter. 

Other new pieces, under the titles of ‘‘ Charles the Se- 
cond; or, the Battle of Worcester,” and ‘* The Mines of 
Wicklow.” are in active preparation. 


Coxsoure THEATRE. 

Tue novelties at this theatre, since our last, have 
been ‘* The Orphan Soldier ;”” “* Dirce; or, the Fatal Tea 
Pot ;” and * Napoleon Buonaparte,'General ! Consul! ! and 
Emperor ! ! f” ** Dirce,” is a kind of a parody on the opera 
of that name at Lane. It is a wretched production, 
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to the imperial diadem ; with which, as soon as his brows 
are encircled, the curtain falls. The procession and coro- 
nation scene, are extremely well got up. The piece was 
well received, and will no doubt be a favourite. 


MR. MATHEWS’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, AT THE 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Saturpay, June 16, 1821. 

‘¢ LapIES AND GENTLEMEN.—It has been said, and I be- 
lieve truly, that every man, however gifted by talents, and 
cultivated by learning, has some point in his character open 
to the attacks of flattery, and accessible to the asssults of 


vi a 

bd To partake of this weakness, therefore, in common 
with the clever and the wise, is a disgrace to no man. Be 
this as it may, I freely acknowledge myself albeit neither 
learned nor wise, in the highes: degree vain, and to the 
greatest extent susceptible of flattery. 
- & The flattery of which pes gee is your undiminished ap- 
probation and applause ; the vanity which I think so 
excuseable as to make it my boast, arises from the belief that 
no man, by his own single exertions, ever was so fortunate 
as to excite the public notice and attention for so long a pe- 
riod as I have had the happiness of exciting yours. This 
evening will close the 160th performance, in which I have 
stood alone before you: andI may therefore with truth as- 
sert, what few in the world perhaps can assert so truly, that 
I have passed 160 evenings with unmixed pleasure, for I 
have seen nothing around me but cheerful friends and happy 
faces. If this world be indeed, as we are told it is, a world 
of trouble and care, how gratified should he feel, who (for a 
few hours at least) can banish those demons from the hearts 
of his friends ? and believing, as my. vanity (pardonable 
vanity, I trust) induces me to believe, that I have been the 
happy means of accomplishing this desirable end, I confess 
my gratification will be unbounded and complete, provided 
you allow me the pleasure of anticipating. as cheerful a 
meeting next year, and in the mean time. accept with gra- 
own kindness my heartfelt thanks and most respectful 
‘arewell,” 


7. & I. Elvey, Printers, Castle Street, Holborn. 















